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THE UNFORGOTTEN 


One of the news services carried a brief obituary not long ago—it was 
poignantly characteristic of show business. A film director of the silent 
era, convinced the industry had passed him by and the whole world 
forgotten him, killed himself. 

Life’s ironies nearly always compound the tragedy of suicide. At the 
moment the despairing director fired a bullet into his brain, an enthusi- 
astic admirer was writing a eulogy of his work for publication in France. 
His films were being shown to Cine Clubs and Film Societies in London, 
Milan, Stockholm, Brussels, Sao Paulo, Paris, and Lausanne. 

Not even at the peak of his Hollywood success were film-goers aware 
of his name — but now it is known around the world — wherever the 
history of motion pictures is being studied. 

Old age has few victims more pitiful than the once great leading ladies 
of the theatre. They sit with defeated hands, dejectedly fingering their 
brittle and yellowed old clippings, vainly seeking reassurance in praises 
published so long ago they have themselves forgotten the details of their 
past success. 

But the actors and actresses of the cinema are the immortals. Their 
greatest work, fresh as the day it was achieved, is kept forever in the film 
archives of the world. Alice Terry, Francis X. Bushman, Bebe Daniels, 
Mae Murray, Nita Naldi, Ramon Novarro, Lila Lee, William Haines, 
Blanche Sweet, Esther Ralston, Betty Bronson, Colleen Moore, Clara 
Bow, May Allison — they may think that they have retired from the 
screen. But they are wonderfully mistaken. Their shadows are kept 
busier than they ever were before by the Cinematheque Francaise, the 
National Film Library in London, the film archives of Yugoslavia, Den- 
mark, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Poland, Japan, Portugal, and South 
America. Like the Museum of Modern Art Film Library in New York, 
many of these institutions circulate their collections throughout their 
own countries. New generations of admirers are constantly added to film 
artists’ conquests of the past. Some players are developing greater fol- 
lowings in the world of film societies than they ever had during the days 
of their active work. 

The only requirement for the kind of immortality that the screen can 
bring is that one make an unforgettable contribution. Whether the con- 
tributor be cameraman, director, writer, actor or actress, the film archives 
of the world are dedicated to preserve their achievements. And if 
achievements they are, they will never be forgotten. 


James Carp 








TENAYA LAKE 
From “Yosemite and the Sierra Nevada,"’ John Muir Text. 
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Ansel Adams: Musician to Photographer 


by Minor White 


“WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
is that it always thinks something is better than 
nothing.” 

If Ansel Adams repeats any one quotation 
more than any other, it is this one that he heard 
from Alfred Stieglitz. He heard it first in 1936 
when Stieglitz gave him a one-man show at his 
renowned gallery “An American Place” in New 
York. 

There is little evidence that this statement 
was a turning point in the Adams career; but it 
was certainly an affirmation of a spirit to which 
Adams was already committed. He was about 
thirty-five years old when Stieglitz talked to 
him; he had been doing photography profes- 
sionally nearly ten years after switching from 
music as a career when he was twenty-five. It 
was from his training to be a concert pianist that 
he learned that without spirit everything else 
was futile in the arts. In the musical world the 
inspired performance of inspired music is what 
the blood, sweat and tears is all about. And 
Stieglitz was one of the first that Adams met 
who knew and fought for the same in photog- 
raphy. 


e*@e 
Spirit is not all that Adams brought from 


music to photography. It is easy to point out a 
dozen carryovers. Consider, for instance, “tone.” 


An object lesson in the metamorphosis 
of a career musician to career photographer. 


In music the word means sound; in photography 
the shades of grey. Adams gets tones out of a 
piano that are exceptionally bell-like, clear, dis- 
tinct and sustained. Clarity alone is not enough, 
he has a passion that each note must be heard 
distinctly from every other note no matter how 
glittering the cascade. To anyone looking at his 
finished fine photographs it is obvious that each 
tone of grey is distinct. Each blade of grass, 
each raindrop, each mountain, each nuance of 
skin surface conveys the sensation of sustained 
substance. Adams’ enormous respect for the in- 
dividuality of everything to be seen in his prints 
is even more insistant than his demanding to 
hear every note in a score. This is a part of the 
truth in Adams’ eyes. 


One of the first carryovers from music to pho- 
tography was Adams’ faith that arduous hours 
of practice turn the talented person into a bril- 
liant performer. To perfect his tone and touch 
he practiced eight to twelve hours a day — as 
any musician does. To discover what composers 
meant he played and replayed their work for 
months on end — and considered the time short. 
While ardent practice is accepted in the musi- 
cal world, such a practice is directly opposed to 
the popular conception of photography. “Pho- 
tography? It’s easy!” Thus runs the cliche. But 
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how many photographs are seen that show ful- 
fillment or maturity? Adams brought this in- 
grained discipline for hard work to bear on his 
relentless drive for the clarity promised by the 
specifications of fine lenses. 


When Mr. Adams started in photography in 
1927, the soft focus school had so obscured the 
work of the sharp focus school that people gen- 
erally had forgotten about it. He joined with 
others on the West Coast in a movement to- 
wards honesty in photography and rapidly be- 
came a spokesman for the group that called 
themselves the f/64 group. His work after the 
early thirties became clearer and more brilliant. 
He worked incessantly to try to learn to control 
his medium so that he could capture in the print 
what he saw in the scene. He experimented en- 
ergetically, and early in the forties his findings 
were codified under the name of the “zone sys- 
tem of planned photography.” Once published 
it made a system known whereby a photogra- 
pher could predict, before exposure, how the 
tones of a scene would reproduce in a photo- 
graph. This system is his most important single 


contribution to the practicing professional 
photographer. 


Consider the meaning of the word “perform- 
ance” in his work. Formerly this was the goal of 
all his musical training; now he often speaks of 
making a print as the performance of a nega- 
tive. And as a straight photographer, who pre- 
visualizes the print at the time of exposure, 
darkroom manipulation is never extensive. 
Nevertheless he does not go all the way with 
the purists who carry rules to absurd lengths 
and allow no manipulation whatsoever. Per- 
formance of the negative means for him the 
production of a print that is a fulfillment of its 
promise; and always as lucid a statement of it as 
humanity and photography can make. 





White 


Adams: Musician to Photographer 


Adams, unlike most photographers who con- 
sider reproduction in magazine, newspaper, or 
book as the end result, made his early reputation 
on the exquisite quality of the fine photograph 
itself. His Portfolios One and Two, containing 
twelve and fifteen original photographs respec- 
tively and made up in editions of 100 each are 
his most ambitious examples of this approach. 
Nevertheless, with the reproductions seen in 
Stieglitz’s Camera Work he turned his restless 
energy to reproduction prints early in his career. 
He found cooperative engravers and willing 
printers in San Francisco, then stimulated them 
to make reproductions of photographs that are 
not surpassed in this country. Contrary to ex- 
pectation this achievement does not diminish 
his love of the fine photograph. He merely goes 
through his pictures pointing out those that will 
reproduce and those which are the ultimate per- 
formance as photographs. 


When Adams is asked why he changed over 
from one career to another, he holds up his 
hands and explains that they are built for the 
violin, not the piano. Consequently the goal of 
starring at concert performances was out of the 
question; and he would accept no less. Does he 
feel that his foundation training was wasted? 
On the contrary, he says that the value of meet- 
ing some of the most creative minds in the great 
family of poets, composers, artists, philosophers 
that have lived down the ages is priceless to a 
man in his formative years. These minds that 
saw and created, heard and created give vision 
to young men. Consequently Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Brahms and others of like stature created, 
to a degree, Adams’ own mind. Backgrounds 
such as this are normal in music and the oth- 
er arts, but abnormal in photography. True 
enough, not many men of such stature have ap- 
peared yet in photography and the few that 
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White Adams: Musician to Photographer 


have, Stieglitz, Edward Weston, Julia Margaret 
Cameron, Hill and Adamson are not the heros 
of today’s camera men. Hoards of today’s pho- 
tographers pick the lesser lights to glow like. 


The personalities of the great composers 
came alive to Adams as he studied their fugues 
and sonatas; he made friends with them while 
interpreting their partitas, songs, etudes. There 
is a vast difference between interpreting a choral 
prelude so that the intentions of the composer 
are revealed and using the musical notations as 
a springboard for one’s own emotional rhap- 
sodies. Adams insists on the first. When he 
photographs he insists on interpreting in the 
same way, whether his subject be scene, event, 
or person. 

Interpreting so as to reveal the essence of 
place, event or person does not automatically 
assure heartless revelation or anything resem- 
bling selfless reporting. Adams’ friends who 
have heard him play the piano long after he had 
given it up as a career are often enlightened on 
this subject. Bach he plays in a seemingly per- 
sonal way: nature he photographs in an appar- 
ently impersonal way. He makes Bach’s melodies 
sing, each voice in the polyphony seduces heav- 
en. Faithful to the notes he still takes this com- 
poser out of the mathematics in which most 
performers embalm him and gives Bach back to 
the listener. His photographs, faithful to ap- 
pearances, give nature back to man. 


Just as interpreting music so as to get at the 
heart of the composer can not help but make 
music that is as warm and human as the com- 
poser himself, so the interpretation of scenes 
that aim at reaching essence can not help but 
reach spirit. Psychologists say that this is no 
more than a projection of the artist outward to 
the natural world. Mystics claim quite the op- 
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posite, that all appearance is but the thinnest 
shell to vision. Without debating which is right, 
Adams spurns the inward approach suggested 
by the psychologist and claims no kinship with 
the mystic. But like his masters he works, he 
photographs and, for all his talk, ultimately 
leaves these matters to the articulate scholars. 

Inspired by his masters, he often chooses sub- 
ject matter that is big. And for photography that 
which is bigger than man is nature. In the West 
where Adams travels constantly, nature is 
mighty — when it is not an all-out expression of 
the Almighty. On the other end of the scale he 
photographs that which is underfoot as inti- 
mately as a Chopin Prelude or as significantly as 
a Japanese Haiku. 


For others who have or will come to photog- 
raphy from other media there is an object lesson 
in the Adams conversion. This has to do with 
creativeness. Adams feels that while studying 
music he learned what creativeness is; or if not 
is, at least something of its nature. He feels that 
he earned a grasp of what interpretation means 
to the performer — this is the latter’s creative- 
ness. He feels that he found out something of 
what creativeness means to the composer. He 
will agree that he first experienced spirit and 
creativeness while studying music. Richard 
Boleslavski, in a book on the creative aspects of 
acting said that such an experience is the birth 
of the soul through art. So far as souls can be 
born and grow a change of media is not fatal. A 
shift from music to photography, or poetry to 
photography, for example, is no more than a 
change of costume —or a transplanting from 
the greenhouse to the field. In fact Adams often 
says that the change was beneficial because the 
drudgery that was associated in his mind and 
muscles with music was lost in the transplanting. 

Ever since, his enthusiasm for photography 
has matched his enormous love of life. 
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DETAIL OF TOMBSTONE IN MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. Adams has too much respect for both the media of music and photography to sug- 
gest that one can be like the other. Neither does he deny the analogies that exist 


between them. As this article suggests he observes these anologies, benefits by them 
and there wisely lets the matter rest. 








The Stereographic Portraits of Lincoln 


by Fredrick S. Lightfoot 


The question of the stereos of Abraham Lincoln 
has attracted the attention of several collectors 
in the past decade, who have, independently, 
published their findings. Mr. Fredrick Light- 
foot, long a student of stereo photography, here 
sums up the current state of knowledge on the 
subject. He has hopes that this article will help 
uncover more information. 

One of the sources of misunderstanding is a 
simple failure to distinguish between the two 
varieties of stereo portraits of Lincoln. Some of 
them originated from the standard two-lens 
cameras intended for stereo use, and the rest 
from four-lens cameras that were intended to 
make four cartes-de-visit sized photographs 
simultaneously. These also, though not inten- 
tionally, produced stereo pairs. 


RoBERT TAFT IN His BOOK Photography and the 
American Scene illustrates a “four tube camera 
made by the Anthonys.” This camera, intended 
for making carte-de-visite negatives, has four 
lenses, two above and two below, in square 
formation. The use of a special mechanism, in- 
vented by André Adolphe Disdéri in 1854, 
made it possible for such a camera to make eight 
pictures on a single whole size plate (6% by 8% 
inches) by sliding the plate over after the first 
half had been exposed. The first exposure made 
four images, the second another four. 

It is evident to anyone acquainted with stereo 
that this camera was equivalent to two stereo- 
scopic cameras, one mounted above the other. 
Hence the four photographs which were taken 
simultaneously constituted two stereo pairs, one 
made by the upper set of lenses, the other by 
the lower. Just to confuse matters, if the sitter 
was held firmly in position by head rests and did 
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not move between exposures, both halves of the 
plates, would be so nearly identical that the far 
left image could be interchanged with the far 
right one in making stereo pairs! 

The separation of the lenses on a carte-de- 
visite camera was about 2% inches, considerably 
less than the separation of lenses on the standard 
stereo cameras of the 1860's, but quite close to 
the separation considered ideal on modern 
stereo cameras, which is 2% inches! Thus the 
stereo effect obtainable with the carte-de-visite 
camera was adequate, though slightly subnor- 
mal. The main drawback to stereos made from 
cartes was the 24-inch width. When they were 
mounted on the standard stereo card, which 
was designed to take stereo print halves 3 inches 
wide, an abnormal %th inch blank margin ap- 
peared between them. This shortcoming did not 
prevent the leading publishers of cartes and 
stereos of celebrities — the Anthonys, Fredrick, 
Gurney and others — from printing and selling 
stereos of this type in the early 1860's. 

Mathew Brady (whose carte negatives were 
used by the Anthonys in their extensive series of 
cartes of celebrities to be sold at nominal prices) 
used a four-tube camera for many of his por- 
traits. An eight-subject self portrait of Brady can 
be seen in Roy Meredith’s Mr. Lincoln’s Camera 
Man (p 94); and many other Brady negatives in 
the National Archives are of similar format. 
Alexander Gardner also used a multiple lens 
camera for much of his portrait work. 

The question naturally arises, were any of 
Lincoln’s carte portraits issued as stereos? Or 
can they be reassembled as stereos? Some in- 
vestigators of this subject have gone hopefully 
to the copyright files of the Library of Congress, 
seeking records of Lincoln stereos, and their 
report is that only one stereo of Lincoln is re- 
corded there. In authority Fredrick Meserve’s 
book, The Photographs of Lincoln this is num- 
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Lincoln at Antietam. An extremely rare original stereo taken by a standard stereo 
camera. This was also issued in carte-de-visite form. (Courtesy American Antiquarian 
Society.) 


bered 92. And has been sold in a copy by the 
Keystone View Company for many years. This 
fact has led some writers on Lincolniana to 
jump to the erroneous conclusion that only one 
stereo, made with the standard two-lens stereo 
cameras, of Lincoln exists. The truth is that 
others were made. Using Meserve’s numbers 
again, No. 88 and No. 91 seem certain; No. 76 
has been so claimed. Two views taken at Antie- 
tam are known to be taken with standard stereo 
cameras. 

The reason why the Meserve No. 92 was 
promptly copyrighted is interesting. It was not 
taken by Brady, but by Thomas Walker. (He 
might also have made No. 91.) And he un- 
doubtedly sold the negative to the firm of E. & 
T. H. Anthony, which copyrighted it. All other 
Anthony stereo portraits of celebrities, mostly 
made from Brady negatives, were not copy- 
righted; and we may safely conclude that when 
these stereos were published, the Anthonys re- 
lied on whatever copyrights Brady had secured 
on the cartes. The issuance of the same cartes 
in stereo format was not considered sufficient 
cause in those days for another copyrighting. 
Cartes were printed as stereos and stereo halves 
were also published as cartes, and duplicate 
copyrighting was not considered necessary. For 
this reason, the copyright files are useless as an 


indication of what stereos of celebrities were 
published, except in unusual cases such as the 
Walker negative. 

We also know that the Anthonys published 
at least one stereo of Lincoln from Brady carte 
negatives (Meserve’s No. 75) in their American 
& Foreign Portrait Gallery series. This is a series 
of “Prominent Portraits” mounted on handsome 
gold-lettered cards. The Anthony number of 
this stereo is 2968. (Incidentally a No. 2969 has 
also been reported for apparently the same 
stereo.) It seems safe to say that this one was 
published in 1864. The other Lincoln stereo 
published and copyrighted by the Anthonys 
was probably intended to supersede this one. 
At least two copies of this earlier stereo, which 
was not copyrighted, exist. One was discovered 
by Dr. Robert K. Harvey of Arlington, N. J. 
some time around 1941. Dr. Harvey very gener- 
ously donated this rarity to the Lincoln National 
Life Foundation. Another copy, located about 
1947, is now in the collection of Dr. Guy L. 
Howe of Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Harvey’s gift led to the publication of an 
issue of the Bulletin of the Lincoln National Life 
Foundation, “Lincoln Lore Number 632,” dated 
May 19, 1941, devoted to the subject of Lincoln 
Stereos. The bulletin notes that the Foundation 
owns another stereo made from a Gardner nega- 
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tive (Meserve’s Nos. 49 and 50). It also com- 
ments that Meserve’s Nos. 73 and 74 are a stereo 
pair and suggests that many other cartes are 
actually halves of stereos and could be reassem- 
bled as such. 

Dr. Harvey wrote to Mr. Meserve about his 
stereo of Lincoln in 1941, and brought the ster- 
eoscopic nature of the Brady negatives to his 
attention. Perhaps as a result of this, a number 
of the pairs of pictures in Meserve’s book, The 
Photographs of Lincoln, published in 1944, can 
be viewed as stereos just as they are printed in 
the book. Stefan Lorant, the well-known picture 
book author, showed two Gardner stereo pairs 
of Lincoln in his book, Lincoln — His Life in 
Photographs, published in 1941, as No. 60 and 
61 of the Appendix. 

Mr. Meserve did not personally pursue the 
investigation of the stereo aspect of the Lincoln 
cartes, until recently. He had an article about 
the stereo pairs in his collection in the Lincoln 
Herald of Spring Summer 1954. Previously he 
graciously made his files of original negatives 
and pictures available to at least two students 
who desired to explore the subject, namely, Mr. 
A. E. Bachelet of New York City and Mr. Lloyd 
Ostendorf of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Bachelet, who 
feels that the paper grain of the old carte prints 
mars their stereoscopic quality, chose to confine 
his efforts to those cartes for which negatives 





were still extant, either in Meserve’s holdings 
or those of the National Archives. He obtained 
transparencies from these negatives—including 
Meserve’s Nos. 68, 73, 75, 76 and 86, plus one 
of the famous Brady profiles, and has displayed 
them publicly at Willoughby’s store and one of 
the stereo clubs in New York. A few of the 
negatives are scratched and partially faded, but 
the best of them will produce transparencies 
with a tonal range and a sharp detail which are 
only poorly realized in the average carte print. 

Mr. Ostendorf tapped the same sources, but 
extended his area of inquiry greatly by search- 
ing for as many stereo pairs of carte-de-visite 
prints as possible. He dug through museum col- 
lections, the stocks of antique and book shops, 
and the attics of the descendants of friends of 
the Lincoln family. Since the negatives for most 
of the cartes have been lost through the years, 
the original cartes were the only means for re- 
assembling stereos of many of the finest Lincoln 
portraits. Mr. Ostendorf has succeeded in 
matching up almost thirty different stereo pairs 
of Lincoln photographs, as well as stereo pairs 
of Lincoln’s immediate family—even one of little 
Willie Lincoln, who died in 1862, and whose 
pictures are naturally rare. Only collectors who 
know the scarcity of most of the Lincoln cartes 
can appreciate the scope of Mr. Ostendorf’s 
work and remarkable success he has achieved. 


A stereo of Lincoln that the Anthony company made with Mathew Brady carte-de-visite 
negatives. From an original donated to the Lincoln National Life Foundation by Dr. 


Robert K. Harvey. (Courtesy of Dr. R. K. Harvey.) 




















Mr. Ostendorf has had an article published in 
the February 12, 1956 issue of Camerica, giving 
a limited survey of his work. His associate, Mr. 
Carl Balcomb, has exhibited one of his stereo 
reconstructions at a recent photo society meet- 
ing in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mention must be made of other students who 
have done research, though of a less extensive 
nature, in the subject. Honors for priority, so 
far as this writer knows, appear due to Mr. Elias 
Barkey of Brooklyn, New York. He is one of the 
most serious collectors and investigators of early 
stereoscopic views. Mr. Barkey became aware of 
the existence of Brady’s stereoscopic Lincoln 
cartes in the Signal Corps files in Washington, 
D. C. (now held by the National Archives) and 
obtained prints of all of them back in 1940. His 
collection also includes at least two original 
Lincoln stereos. Another collector, Mr. Sidney 
Strober, curator of the private Brady Museum, 
worked with this writer several years ago to 





The Theft 
of the Mona Lisa 


A Re-Review by James Card 


Der Raub der Mona Lisa 
Produced by Super Film, 1931 
Directed by Geza von Bolvary 
Story by Walter Reisch 
Camera by Willy Goldberger 
Music by Robert Stolz 
Cast: Willy Forst, Trude von Molo, 

Gustav Gruendgens 


THERE IS AN ESPECIALLY FASCINATING GROUP of 
motion pictures which by their various unique 
ingredients ought to have achieved lasting 
greatness. The reasons for their failure to do so 
provide fertile areas of study in the field of cine- 
ma criticism. Close to the top of the list of films 
that toyed with inspiration is the 1931 German 





show that certain cartes of Lincoln and Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne were stereo halves. And, 
unquestionably, there must be other collectors 
and scholars who followed the lead offered in 
the bulletin of the Lincoln National Life Foun- 
dation. 

It is the hope of this writer that all this re- 
search will culminate in the publication of all 
the stereos of Lincoln in a form that will do 
them full justice; thus rounding out the study of 
Lincoln portraiture that has attracted the efforts 
of so many able scholars. 

In closing, the writer wishes to acknowledge 
the aid of many collectors and directors of pub- 
lic collections, without which this article could 
never have materialized. Especial thanks are 
due to Miss Josephine Cobb of the National 
Archives, Dr. Louis A. Warren of the Lincoln 
National Life Foundation, Dr. Robert K. Har- 
vey, Mr. Lloyd Ostendorf and Mr. Sidney 
Strober. 








Perugia's first meeting with La Gioconda in the Louvre. 


picture, The Theft of the Mona Lisa. 
Heartened by the international success of 
Two Hearts in Three-Quarter Time the year 
before, the producing company, Super Film, 
turned the same experts loose on the Mona Lisa 
story. The team consisted of Walter Reisch to 
do the script, Geza von Bolvary as director, 
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Willy Forst as the glazier who falls in love with the Mona 


Lisa. 





The Gioconda in the lover's room. 
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Willy Goldberger on the camera, the inimitable 
Willy Forst in the cast and to write the music, 
Robert Stolz who had already set the whole 
world humming and whistling Two Hearts in 
Waltz Time. 

The official German description of The Theft 
of the Mona Lisa labelled it as a “Musikalische 
Kriminalkomoedie” — a musical crime-comedy. 
This classification betrays something of the 
wildly confused objectives of a film filled with 
completely engrossing ideas and one which 
moved Evelyn Gerstein writing of it in the 
National Board of Review Magazine to remark 
that “it is one of the few films of late that pre- 
supposes intelligence in an audience.” 

Walter Reisch, in preparing his scenario, 
wrote of an actual incident and a real, if some- 
what improbable protagonist: Perugia, the 
Italian who actually did succeed in stealing the 
Da Vinci painting from the Louvre in the re- 
putedly much gayer era before World War I. 





A chambermaid seems to him a living Gioconda. 




















Trude von Molo as Perugia's new love. 


A musical comedy about the theft of the 
world’s most famous painting with so skillful a 
comedian as Willy Forst to do the stealing to 
the tune of another Stolz hit, “Tell Me Why 
You Smile, Mona Lisa,” sounds almost sure fire. 
But Reisch found himself, inadvertently, it ap- 
pears, enmeshed in emotional issues so far from 
the realm of comedy that his picture ran away 
from its author just as the role of Perugia sub- 
merged Forst the comedian and turned him into 
the nearest resemblance to a tragic figure that 
the gifted actor-director ever brought to the 
screen. 

For the story is a love affair between a glazier, 
brought to the Louvre to put La Gioconda under 
glass, and the face that has remained so haunt- 
ing throughout the centuries. Among the factors 
Reisch failed to take into account was the power 
of that face. When the glazier stands entranced, 
when the camera cuts to a close-up of La Gio- 
conda, all comedy is dispelled, for not even the 
face of Garbo could compete with the moving 
immobility of Da Vinci's immortal lady. 

Nor is it very funny when the glazier finds a 


living woman who looks to him exactly like the 
Mona Lisa. She is an ambitious chambermaid 
with little time to waste on a poor glazier of 
unexciting prospects. And the film becomes still 
less comic when, seeking to give his new-found 
love the greatest gift conceivable to him, the 
glazier steals the painting and triumphantly 
places it before her. Of course the maid is vexed 
that her beauty should be compared with the 
un-pretty face of the masterpiece. She leaves 
with a travelling salesman while the desperate 
lover reasons that if she cannot appreciate the 
value of the gift he tried to bestow, she will at 
least be impressed by the enormity of his crime 
when it is made public. He therefore tries to give 
himself up, but the police are too frantically 
busy hunting the master criminal clever enough 
to lift the celebrated painting in broad daylight; 
they have no time to listen to the confession of 
the unprepossessing glazier. 

Perugia takes the painting to Italy (as he did 
in real life). While the criminologists of the 





The maid is unimpressed with his gift of the original 
painting. 
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world hunt the painting, Perugia pushes a 
hurdy-gurdy through the streets of his home 
town in Italy. The original canvas is mounted 
openly on the side of his cart in daily full view 
of hundreds of passers-by. 

When at last he is apprehended, the painting 
restored to France and Perugia placed on trial, 
only too late the chambermaid tries to bask in 
his notoriety. After days of stubborn silence, he 
recognizes her in the courtroom, looks long at 
her and finally confesses that he stole the paint- 
ing to avenge its original theft by Napoleon and 
to restore the Mona Lisa to the people of Italy. 

Tangled in this erratic tale are many of the 
basic emotional storms of the human race. Only 
too rarely have film makers been able to render 
in visual terms as effective as in scene after 
scene of this picture, such matters as spontane- 
ous rapture in response to art, the pangs of un- 
requited love, the shocking awakening from the 


The Mona Lisa returns to Italy. 
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delusions of sublimation, the injustice of justice 
and the devastating effects of simple audacity. 
That all this is interspersed with musical inter- 
ruptions and an insistence on comedy, heart- 
breakingly removes the film from any category 
of serious cinema, just as its theme (or rather its 
themes) remove it from its intended field of 
musical comedy. Probably only Chaplin could 
have successfully harmonized the major and 
minor keys of a wonderful story that is perfectly 
suited to his special gifts. As a motion picture 
cannot be expected to succeed on its potentiali- 
ties, “The Theft of the Mona Lisa” was a com- 
plete failure on the American market—especially 
in a dubbed and shortened version released by 
RKO Radio Pictures. Only its theme song en- 
joyed a brief popularity as a recording by Fred 
Waring. One of the few great, truly visual sto- 
ries uniquely appropriate to the cinema is thus 


still waiting to be filmed. 


























Index 
to the Motion Picture 
Study Collection 


The George Eastman House maintains a motion 
picture study collection which aims to preserve 
a representative cross-section of the entire de- 
velopment of the art of motion pictures in each 


producing country. 


Any of these films that have been duplicated 
on acetate stock can be screened at Eastman 
House by accredited students, writers, or schol- 
ars who make formal application for this service. 
None of the films may be circulated out of or 


permitted off the premises of Eastman House. 


As yet no complete catalogue of the film col- 
lection is available, but in each issue of Image 
there will be listed, and briefly described, a 
selection of subjects. The selection will be lim- 
ited to those subjects of the greatest historical 
significance, or those which have not been pre- 


served by other archives. 


These motion pictures belong to four major 
collections in the custody of Eastman House: 
the Henry A. Strong Collection of Historical 
Motion Pictures, which includes films acquired 
through funds donated by L. Corrin Strong and 
printed from negatives made available by the 
various producers and members of the motion 
picture industry; the private collection of James 
Card; the films in the Eastman Historical Photo- 
graphic Collection gathered by Eastman Kodak 
Company; and the negatives and prints in the 
non-circulating collection of the Museum Of 
Modern Art Film Library. Thus thousands of 
subjects are available to students for study at 


George Eastman House. 


SCENES FROM RIP VAN WINKLE 


1896 Produced in USA by the American Mutoscope 
and Biograph Company. 16mm silent 200’. Con- 
verted from Library of Congress paper roll. 

With Joseph Jefferson. The making of these scenes, 
intended for the Mutoscope, a peep-show viewer, 
marked the first occasion of a major American actor 
performing before a motion picture camera. 


L'HOMME DE TETES 

(Four Troublesome Heads) 

1898 Produced in France by Georges Melies. 16mm 
silent 50’. 

Georges Melies, a professional conjuror was the 
first to fully appreciate the possibilities of trick cine- 
matography. The sole actor in this film, he made 
skillful and imaginative use of multiple exposures 
to quadruple his appearance. 





BURNING STABLE 


c1900 Produced in USA by the American Muto- 
scope and Biograph Company. 1 roll of paper prints 
radially mounted for use in Mutoscope. 

The Mutoscope, a peep-show moving picture view- 
ing device invented by Herman Casler of Canasto- 
ta, New York, gave the Edison Kinetoscope almost 
immediate competition. Although most of the sub- 
jects were blackout farces, a few dramatically 
pointed up the exciting possibilities of cinematog- 
raphy. 
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CAMERA, AMERICAN, for quarter plates (8 x 10.8 
cm.). Made in Boston, Massachusetts, by John 
Plumbe, Jr., about 1841. Two wooden tele- 
scoping boxes. L. 22.5, H. 15.2 cm.; W. 14.2 
cm. Inner box slides for focusing and can be 
tightened by a screw. A scale is fastened on 
top of inner box, to measure the extent of 
draw, graduated from 90 to 200. It is broken 
off at the stamped inscription of J. S. F. Hudd| 

Bost 
Undoubtedly this is the mark of J. S. F. Hud- 
dleston, a Boston instrument maker, and is 
probably the scale from a thermometer. Mir- 
ror reflector hinged to bottom of ground glass. 
On it is pasted the label “Ground Glass & 
Mirror / (This end up) / Manufactured at 
Plumbe’s Daguerreotype Depot / United 
States Photographic Institute, / Boston.” A 
similar label, now illegible by wear, is pasted 
on the bottom of the camera. The lens is in- 
complete; it is apparently the rear element 


of a doublet. (Neg. 3352) 


John Plumbe, Jr. (1809-1857), was one of 
America’s first photographers, and perhaps the 
earliest dealer in photographic materials. His 
“United States Photographic Depot” was 
opened in Boston in 1841. It was the first of a 
chain of galleries which opened in the principal 


cities of America. 


American daguerreotype apparatus 





CAMERA, AMERICAN, for sixth-size daguerreo- 
type plate (8 x 7 cm.). Outer wooden box 
veneered in mahogany, with double hinged 
doors at top. A second box, fitted with a 
frame to hold the ground glass or a plate 
holder, slides inside the outer box. The end 
of the camera is open to allow the operator 
to see the image on the ground glass. L. 27.5 
cm., H. 15.38 cm., W. 15.3 cm. Doublet lens 
in brass focusing mount, focal length 15 cm., 
equivalent effective aperture f/4. Boyer col- 
lection. (Neg. 3502) 


This camera with tripod, headrest, and the com- 
plete processing outfit described below, was 
presented to the George Eastman House by 
Alden Scott Boyer, who acquired it from Mrs. 
Zelda Mackay of San Francisco. It is unusual 
to find such a complete set of daguerreotypist’s 
tools of the trade. The buff stick was protected 
in a scabbard made from a New York newspaper 
dated 1848, which Mrs. Mackay carefully pre- 
served. Without doubt the various pieces of ap- 
paratus were made about the same time, for 
they are identical in every respect to illustra- 
tions in the instruction manual by Henry Hunt 
Snelling, The History and Practice of the Art of 
Photography. (New York, 1849) 


Copies of the photographs appearing in the Indexes may be had by ordering by 
negative number. Prints are supplied as 8 x 10 glossies at $2.00 each. 
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visE, to hold daguerreotype plate during polish- 
ing operation. Wooden block, with hook at 
one corner and spring plunger at diagonally 
opposite corner. L. 9.8 cm., W. 7.5 cm., 
Thickness, 2 cm. Gift of New York Historical 
Society. 


This device was known in the 1850s as a 
“plate holder,” and is similar, if not identical, to 
the model manufactured by Samuel Peck of 
New Haven, Conn. To use it, the daguerreo- 
typist bent over diagonally opposite corners of 
the plate with pliers, and hooked it over the 
block. The plate holder comes from the Town- 
shend, Vt., gallery of Lucius H. Catham. 





TRIPOD, to support camera described above. 
Turned wooden legs threaded to screw into 
cast iron fitting. Camera platform, adjustable 
by wooden screw, supported on wooden cen- 
tral shaft. H. extended, 123 cm., collapsed, 
74 cm.; distance between bottom of legs, 30 
cm. Boyer coll. (Neg. 3500) 


BUFF STICK, for polishing daguerreotype plates. 
Wooden, covered with cotton and buckskin. 
L. 58.5 cm., W. 7 cm., Thickness, 2.5 cm. 
Boyer coll. (Neg. 3504) 


The buff stick was the symbol of the daguer- 
reotypist. Unless the plate was well polished 
with jeweler’s rouge (a bottle of which is in- 
cluded in the Mackay-Boyer outfit) he could 
not secure satisfactory results. To clean the buff 
stick when it became clogged with rouge, the 
brush seen in the illustration was used. 





MERCURY BATH, for developing one-quarter size 
daguerreotype plates. Cast iron pot (H. 14 
cm., W. at top, 19 cm., L. 13 cm.) or iron 
stand (H. 27.5 cm., Diam. of base, 12 cm.) 
Boyer coll. (Neg. 3499) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ATGET, a portfolio of 20 photographs printed by Bere- 
nice Abbott from Atget negatives in her collection. New 
York, 1956. $150. 

These twenty photographs made by Miss Ab- 
bott from the Atget negatives prove once again 
Atget’s vitality. The selection apparently was 
made to exhibit his wide range of subject mat- 
ter; and, truly, the variety is surprisingly wide; 
not only the expected buildings and interiors 
are shown, but the unexpected men at work 
paving streets and cutting wheat in the fields! 

Contemporary printing materials have noth- 
ing like the extensive scale of materials Atget 
used, and contemporary prints from his nega- 
tives are doomed to shortcomings from the start. 
Considering the unobtainability of proper mate- 
rials there are some magnificent prints in this 
collection. The print of the lamp seller, on the 
other hand, suggests that maybe a copy was 
made. 

There is a short printed preface in which his 
essential way of working is crystallized. If this is 
a little more eulogistic than seems fitting, it is a 
tribute to Miss Abbott’s devotion to the work 
of Atget. 


MINOR WHITE 


PHOTOJOURNALISM, Pictures for Magazines and News- 
papers, by Arthur Rothstein. New York American Photo- 
graphic Book Publishing Co., 1956. 197 pages. Over 200 
illustrations. 


In this book Arthur Rothstein, Technical Di- 
rector of Look Magazine, introduces the reader 
into the problems and mechanics of photojour- 
nalism. He discusses the message and role of the 
photographic image in modern communication, 
the practice of news and magazine photogra- 
phy, the work of the picture editor and art direc- 
tor, equipment and laboratory practices and 
ethics and the legal side of photojournalism. He 
treats the methods employed in small town pa- 
pers as well as those of magazines of the size of 
Look. 

Rothstein defines photojournalism as partly 
creative photography, i.e. “the esthetic, inter- 
pretive art,” partly commercial, i.e. “the pro- 
duction of functional pictures by skilled profes- 
sionals for practical purposes.” The journalist’s 
photographs are “but a means to an end. This 
end is publication . . . so that the largest possible 
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audience is reached.” Photojournalists are “ob- 


servers of people and events,” “interpreters of 
facts and occurrences who write with the 


camera.” 

Rothstein tells the student how to prepare 
himself for this task. The mechanics of photog- 
raphy can be learned in a few months, he feels, 
but in order to be a good observer of events, the 
student should get a broad general education 
with emphasis on sociology, languages, history 
and geography. He must develop “a social con- 
science that implies a liking for people and an 
appreciation of how they live.” In his “Ten re- 
quirements for the photojournalist” he asks that 
the student should develop a “skill to report 
with words as well as pictures,” and he suggests 
some art and science training. 

Rothstein traces the contributions of earlier 
and contemporary photographers to present day 
concepts of photojournalism. He defines the 
function and characteristics of the news photo- 
graph, the feature photograph, the photo se- 
quence and the picture story. Well selected 
examples by various photographers, accom- 
panied by short concise analyses, illustrate his 
points. 

The book will be useful to students of photo- 
journalism as well as professional photographers 
who consider a career in this field. It is written 
fluently and can be recommended to all who 
wish to become acquainted with this ever more 
important branch of photography. 


GERDA PETERICH 


35mm PHOTOGRAPHY by Louis Stettner. New York, U. S. 
Camera Publishing Corp. 1956. 126pp, 64 illust. $2.50. 
Large sections of the field of photography are 
touched on: how to buy a camera, creative pho- 
tography, photojournalism, color, flash, close 
up, etc. All are treated in such a general way, 
that the book’s assumed readers, the beginner 
with the 35mm camera, will not find it very in- 
formative. For instance the only usable bit of 
information on exposure is a reprint of a chart 
that comes wrapped around many a roll of film. 
The book abounds in half-truths. And many 
of the advantages of photography as a whole are 
claimed to be bestowed exclusively on the user 
by the 35mm camera. Fortunately Mr. Stettner 
photographs more honestly than he writes. 


MINor WHITE 

















NOTES 

An informative article on the early history of 
high speed photography by Alexander Barclay 
of the Science Museum, London, appears in the 
British Journal of Photography, Nov. 16, 1956. It 
is illustrated with 14 photographs of equipment 
and photographs taken with it. Of special inter- 
est is the appraisal of A. M. Worthington’s 
pioneer work A Study of Splashes, which antici- 
pated high-speed “stroboscopic” photography 
by more than thirty years. 

The career of Alfred Watkins (1855-1935), 
whose exposure meter and factorial develop- 
ment system were important steps in the tech- 
nological development of photography, is briefly 
reviewed in Modern Photography, January, 
1956. 

American Heritage in its December, 1956, 
issue features a portfolio of American daguer- 
reotypes collected by Jay Culver with the col- 
laboration of the Curator of the George Eastman 
House. 

Maclean’s, Canada’s National Magazine, for 
24 November 1956, ran thirteen pages of photo- 
graphs by William Notman (the Karsh of his 
era) which has been recently given to McGill 
University and is being housed in the Redpath 
Museum. 


EASTMAN HOUSE STAFF MEMBER 
EARNS MASTER’S DEGREE. 

The first master’s degree offered by a university 
in the history of photography as an art form is 
being conferred by the University of Rochester 
upon Miss Gerda Peterich, Research Assistant 
at George Eastman House. 

By special arrangement between the museum 
and the university, Miss Peterich studied the 
history of photography under the direction of 
Curator Beaumont Newhall. 

The rich collections of the photographic mu- 
seum gave her an unparalled opportunity to 
study at first hand the subject of architechural 
photography, one phase of which she selected 
for her thesis. 

One chapter of the master’s thesis, titled “The 
Guttenberg of Photography,” will be published 
in Image at an early date. In this chapter, Miss 
Peterich discusses the contributions made by 
French experimenter L. D. Blanquart-Evrard, 
who worked in the 1850s, on the mass produc- 
tion of photographic prints from paper nega- 
tives for use in illustrating books. This was in 


the days before photographs could be repro- 
duced in the printing press. 


MARK TWAIN ON DAGUERREOTYPES 
. spread-open daguerreotypes of dim chil- 


dren, parents, cousins, aunts, and friends, in all 
attitudes but customary ones; no templed por- 
tico at backs, and manufactured landscape 
stretching away in the distance—that came in 
later, with the photograph; all these vague fig- 
ures lavishly chained and fringed—metals indi- 
cated and secured from doubt by stripes and 
splashes of vivid gold bronze; all of them too 
much combed, too much fixed up; and all of 
them uncomfortable in inflexible Sunday 
clothes of a pattern which the spectator cannot 
realize could ever have been in fashion; hus- 
band and wife generally grouped together — 
husband sitting, wife standing, with hand on 
his shoulder—and both preserving, all these fad- 
ing years, some traceable effect of the daguer- 
reotypist’s brisk ‘now smile, if you sed . 


Marx Twain, Life on the Mississippi 
Chapter XXXVIII. [first published F874). 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
From Helmut and Alison Gernsheim, London 

As Minor White is probably not alone in in- 
ferring from the subtitle “The World's First 
Photographer” to our book on Daguerre a 
changed attitude on our part towards Nicephore 
Niepce, we wish to point out that this subtitle 
was an invention of the American publishers, 
of which we had not knowledge until now. The 
subtitle of the edition published simultaneously 
by Secker & Warburg of London is more cor- 
rect considering the contents of the book. It 
reads: “The History of the Diorama and the 
Daguerreotype.” 

Having explained this it will be clear that the 
quotations taken by Minor White both from our 
“History of Photography” and from “L. J. M. 
Daguerre” were not intended by us to show any 
change of mind. We stand by each of these quo- 
tations, which are not contradictory. We have 
called Niepce “the world’s first photographer.” 
Considering, however, that Niepce only took a 
few experimental photographs, and that it was 
Daguerre who made photography practicable 
as distinct from possible, we can also see some 
justification for calling Daguerre “the first 
photographer.” 
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GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE ASSOCIATES CALENDAR 


Exhibitions in the Dryden Gallery 
January-February 11, 1957 
Photographs by Edward Weston and Wynn Bul- 
lock. 
February 15-April 1 
NAVAHO INDIANS by Laura Gilpin of Santa 
Fe. 
Exhibitions in the Study Room 
February 1957 
Philip Hyde of California. 
March 1957 
Photographs by Dody Warren of Los Angeles 


Travelogues 
February 11 


FATHER WAS TAKEN traveling in Europe by 
Alexander Beach. 


Associates Film Program — Dryden Theater 
February 16 
SEVENTH HEAVEN — with Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell. 
March 16 


CLAUDIA — with Dorothy Maquire and Robert 
Young. 


THE DRYDEN THEATER OF THE GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 





